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Carl Schurz did not fail her.    He never rested till
Kmkel  was freed,  and,  among  exciting records  of
adventure, the liberation of Kinkel as told in Schurz's
" Memoirs " deserves to rank with the famous episode
of the Chateau d'lf in Monte Cristo.    In the eyes of
the Prussian Government the youth was now doubly
damned.    His own country in its present mood was
closed to him, and yet so long as hope was possible he
continued to cherish it.    London was full of the broken
men of the '48.    There was Kossuth, whose splendid
oratory had taken England by storm, and Mazzini,
the soul of the moral movement for Italian unity.
Every straw of hope was clutched at by these exiles
in their anxious and attentive survey of continental
politics ;  but then came the news of the coup d'etat.
France, the mother of the Revolution, had turned apos-
tate.    The last Republican rail}* had been shot down
in the Boulevards of Paris by the nephew of Napoleon.
Schurz made up his mind that the cause of liberty
was lost in Europe and that its broken fortunes could
never be mended.   Wandering out into Hyde Park on
a foggy December morning, when the intelligence of
the coup d'etat was   freshly received  in  London, he
sank upon a bench and resolved to emigrate to America.
He had sat musing for about half-an-hour when he
noticed at the other end of the seat a little man with
his gaze fixed on the ground.    The man lifted his
head and turned a pair of weary eyes upon his neigh-
bour.    It was Louis Blanc.    t{ Ah,  c'est vous, mon
jeune ami!   C'est fini, n'est ce pas, c'est fmi."    And
the French   Socialist   clasped   the   German's  hand.
Thenceforward the biography of Schurz, like the story
of Hecker and of many another republican of that
time, belongs to the history of the United States.5